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A new System of CASTLE-BUILDING. 
CHAP. X On FAME, 


HE greateft Caftle that either is now, or ever was 
ws in the Air, is the Temple of Fame. It is the quint- 
eflence of vacuity, and like a mathematical point, has 
neither length, breadth, nor thicknefs. It’s builders are 
the cyphers of the earth, and its inhabitants the fhades 
of the dead. It is this, that vanity is forever afpiring 
after ; and when fhe obtains it, fhe pofiefles herfelf. The 
defire of being a tenant of this airy manfion is fo epide- 
tical that it reaches to the loweft of the vulgar, and in- 
flames the breafts of perfons, who are fo ftupid as to be 


‘abfolutely incapable of any other paffion: I fhall confine 
Numb. VI. Vol II. Cc this 
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this paper to ruftic fame or the paftoral ambition of thé 
~ Peafants ; for to treat of the fubje& in general would fill 
a Vatican to do it juftice. The. firft traces of this univer- 
fal appetite appear at the inftant when the hand is able 
to, follow the direction of the mind; and there never was 
a creature fo infignificant as not to endeavour at fome 
little memorials of its -exiftence, the firft opportunity. I, 
the great Cuimaricus \CANTABRIGIENSIS, (tho’ more 
renown’d than the Panopticon, le Chien Savant, the young 
Giant, or the great Tyger from Bengal) remember the in- 
fancy of my own ambition diverting itfelf with carving 
my name with a penknife, and. {poiling my mafter’s forms, 
when I.fhould have con’d Corderius. Oh! with what rap- 
ture have I feen Farmer Crasrree carvé his name 
upon a beech, and every Sunday vifit the work to view 
how it dilated to more diftin€tion, and to be more legible 
in its largenefs. I have feen the fame clown rifk his 
neck, in order to climb a church-fteeple to mark the out- 
lines of his foot upon the lead, and engrave his name 
in the area—(would to heaven our modern authors follow’d 
his example, and infcribed what came from the /ead-mine 
of their brains on that metal, which is fo nearly a-kin to 
them)— Well however d—mn the parenthefis and away we 
go to the context.—Farmer CRABTREE was at length chofen 
Church-warden of the parifh at the time when an old 
Gothic ftruéture was to be repair’d.——It was repair’d— 
three bells were added, which with the three old tinkle 
cymbals that remain’d (according to the beft of my arith- 
metick) made fix. ‘The pews were propt ‘up—a marble 
font was introduced—and directly over the bellfrey, among 
a parcel of charcoal-painted flowers fupported by two 
grinning Cherubins,. was written in ffaggering CAPITALS, 
“ THis CHURCH WAS BEAUTIFIED ANNO DOMINO 
“1742, CALEB CRABTREE ann DAVID 
“ DUNGHILL Cuurcu-warpens.”—After this 








moft remarkable zra and prodigious event Farmer Crap- 
TREE 
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TREE became too proud to have any conneétion with 
me, fo I think ’tis high time to have done with him.— 
The fame little ambition and mad view of perpetuity that 
difturbs the honeft villagers whilft alive, is by their children 
continued afterwards—Some will faft a month rather than 
«© Vather fhall want a grave-ftone.”——-Others will be con- 
tent with a wooden monument, where death in device 
proves more difmal, and uglinefs itfelf is too mtich di/- 
torted. I have taken this picture from rural life in order 
to demonftrate that it is natural for man to be vain. As 
for what are call’d the better fort of people, their extra- 
vagancies are too great for me to defcribe, or for pofterity 
to believe. 

Cuimaricus CANTABRIGIENSIS, 


ESSAY IV, 


Qui monet ut facias quod jam facis, ille manendo 
Laudat, &§ hortatu comprobat ata fua. 
Ovid de Trift, Lib. v. E. 14. V. 45. 


HE following Advice to 3 Student at the Univerfity, 
written by a lady, (I need not fay an ingenious one) 
fhall be the fubjeét of to-day’s paper. 


From the moment you are admitted, you are to look 
upon yourfelf as commenc’d man, tho’ you may not have 
pafs’d your feventeenth year: confequently you are not to 
be under the command of any relation, that might prefume 
to advife or reprove you, when you were but a boy: and if, 
notwithftanding the affurance you have in your own mind, 
that you have pafs’d the boy’s eftate, any of them fhould be fo 
ignorant to, imagine the contrary, you are by all your words 
and actions to correét their miftake ; as, by fwearing like a 
man, drinking like a man, and in fhort, doing every thing 
that fhall be moft agreeable to your own, without any ~ 
regard to their inclinations. 

Cc2 Next 
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Next, you muft be fure in all companies, to rally the 
old Priggs.—You need not be told, that under this deno- 
mination are to be found, the heads, fellows, and the reft 
of the more important officers in the Univerfity. This 
will at once fhew your fpirit, and gain you the reputati- 
on of a wit. 

If your relations in the country are very importunate for 
a return to their too frequent letters, and you can no 
longer fhift without a bill, you may take half a fheet of 
paper at a coffee-houfe; in it beg ten thoufand pardons 
for your filence, occafion’d by college bufinefs, that had fo 
engaged your time, you could not before attend to their 
letters: conclude with a violent head-ach, which cannot 
fail to have an effect upon a tender mother’s heart ; make 
your demand for the money in a Latin Poftfcript, (if not 
too much for your head at that time) which muft be fuch 
a proof to your father of his fon’s improvement, as can- 
not fail to procure the defir’d remittance; for it is great 
pity a lad with fo fine a genius fhould be ftinted in his 
expences. 

If any of the gownfmen fhould chance to obferve you in 
this employment, it will be extremely lucky ; as it gives 
you ah opportunity to defcant on the charms of the lady, 
who favours you with her correfpondence ; you need only 
cover the honourable words at the top with your fnuff-box, 
clap your hand upon your heart, and pronounce the chrif- 
tian name of your taylor’s daughter: lament that her pa- 
rents oppofe your happinefs, but then confole yourfelf with 
the certainty that the old huncks her father muft go to 
town to attend parliament, and then you can flip into the 
country according to her defire. By this means, you will 
efcape the raillery due to a queer dog, who thinks it in- 
cumbent on him, to make dutiful returns to an old careful 
parent, that toils, and perhaps goes in a thread-bare coat, 
to furnifh him with a genteel education. 
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If you are determined on having a jovial evening with 
fome half a fcore honeft fellows, in your own room, and 
fhould chance to be interrupted in your innocent amufe- 
ments, by the vifitor at the door (which I advife may be 
faftened as foon as your friends arrive) you are to convey 
your punch and all the glaffes (except one) under the bed; 
then your merry friends are all to be ftuff’d into your bed- 
room ; cover them with your quilt, your laundrefs’s petti- 
coat, or any thing that comes to hand: ftick a pen in 
your mouth, and have an Euclid open on the table; then 
opening the door, difcharge your glafs of punch full in the 
vifitor’s face ; recollect your error in a moment, afk par- 
don, proteft you took him for Jack RatTiz, who will 
never let you be quiet; that you was fo puzzled with a 
problem, which their bouncing render’d more intricate, 
that, in the height of your anger, you threw the liquor in 
his face. This will be a fufficient excufe; fo forgiving 
you, and commending your diligence, he will retire. You 
now may conclude the evening as riotoufly as you pleafe, 
but be you behind none of them in excefs of jollity ; for 
what man of fpirit could bear to fee their wigs burning a- 
bout their ears, and not fhew he had as much fire? 
At parting, you will be wife enough to engage to return 
all their vifits. 

I do imagine you are by this time too drowzy, to 
pick up your broken china and glafles : I therefore advife 
you to leave them with your tea and fugar, to be taken 
care of by your bed-maker, in the morning, who will be 
{ure to convey them out of fight, without any manner of 
trouble to you. 

I fhall defer the publication of the reft, which contains 
advice for behaviour in the fummer vacation, till another 
time. , | 

N. B. It is defir’d that the BuCcKS and BLoons of both 
Univerfities would carefully perufe this paper twice or thrice, 
and that fuch as can’t read would get a friend to read it to them. 
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On the Reatity of RELIGION. 


LET T ER... IV. 


‘| Otwithftanding thofe favourable impreffions, parti+ 
culariz’d as above; the great refpedct it bears to, as 
well as the moft fubmiffive filial reliance it implies on the 
fovereign difpofer of all things, prayer, by fome, has been 
ftil’d a fort of impiety ; unbecoming God to receive, and 
therefore not fit for man to offer. Becaufe, as he muft be 
allow’d to know our wants much better than we do, it ar- 
gues great prefumption in us,*and feems to detraét from his 
infinite intelligence, and all-comprehending love, to teaze 
him with our impertinencies, or to think to move him 
.with our importunities: to which I anfwer, 
1ft. That, tho’ God knows what is moft fuitable to be 
done or omitted in all poffible fituations, and will, moft 
affuredly, upon every occafion extend or limit his aéts, 
that is, adjuft the difpenfations of providence to the qua- 
lifications and circumftances of particulars, yet it feems 
reafonable that men fhould petition before they obtain; fince 
a favour, one would think, is worth the afking for. 
2d. Allends, of what nature foever they be, are effected 
by certain means ; and the author of nature does nothing 
without them. ‘This is evident to every ones obfervation. 
Who knows then, but that prayer is the means God has in- 
ftituted for mans procuring fuch goods and accomodations, 
as are neceflary to his living eafily, and commodioufly ? A 
ftep to his arriving at the benefits of this and another life! 
and that applying fhould be made the condition of receiving : 
certainly, it would be monftrous arrogance in creatures, 
conf{cious of their abfolute dependance upon fome firft caufe 


for exiftence, and all the interefting effects of it, to affert 
the contrary. 


(3. The 
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3. The deity’s favours are confin’d to certain terms, and 
bound up by fpecial reftri€tions, that is, they cannot be 
poffefs’d to advantage, but by thofe of a particular caft or 
turn of mind. The reafon is, becaufe things are to men as 
they are in a ftate to view and entertain them. It is plain, 
if our affections for objects arife from, they will ever be 
adapted to the temper and difpofition we are in. We fhall 
like or diflike as our palate is fet to relifh and digeft them. 
Such a tafte, or habit of mind, as will fuit*the various cir- 
cumftances of a human being, can only be acquir’d, refin’d, 
and confirm’d by prayer. This therefore is a means, a 
means however of that which is itfelf a means, of obtaining 
God’s gifts and communications, and, under that notion, 
the proper concern, as it is, at all times, the moft delight- 
ful entertainment, of a rational creature. But not to mul- 
tiply words, the end of prayer is not fo much to move the 
deity (who, as unchangeable in his nature and purpofes, 
is incapable of being affected) as it is fitted to difpofe the 
petitioner for making a right ufe, and having a free and 
ample enjoyment of what he requefts of Heaven. And 
this proclaims how neceflary fuch an ordinance is to our 
happinefs, and is one inftance, out of thoufands more, of 
the divine wifdom and goodnefs in making it the produétive 
caufe of the bleffings he diffufes, or rather that they can be 
no bleffings to us, but under that peculiar biafs, or tenden- 
cy of will, which, by his appointment, prayer becomes 
the neceflary inftrument of forming-and fixing. 

Tt has been maintained by fome (and it is not unlikely 
there are others ftill of the fame opinion) that an inward 
veneration for the deity, refulting from ferious and intenfe 
meditation on fuch tranfcendent worth, as likewife on the 
general relation he ftands in to his creatures, is, of itfelf, 
fufficient without any common ftated modes of worfhip, 
all that is incumbent on us.to perform, or befitting our 
maker to expect. And therefore, that religion is properly 
mental, and affumes no verbal form or covering, i. e. ex- 

prefles 
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prefles not itfelf in any outward ats, habitudes, &. To 


which I anfwer, 

It is highly probable, there are feveral ranks of creatures 
in the univerfe, rifing gradually in perfection, each of 
which is oblig’d to worfhip its maker, in a way fuitable to 
the jufteft notions it can frame both of his greatnefs and: its 
own dependence. Whence the fervice itfelf, as well as 
the manner of tendering it, muft be fetch’d from the nature 
of thofe beings who are to attend on and yield it. For the 
fame kinds of homage, and ways of paying it, as they are 
not requit’d of, fo do they not fit, alike gracefully, on all 
beings. A religion abftraCted from every thing external, is 
beft adapted to mere intelleCtuality. But, as compounds of 
fenfe and reafon, men are obliged to worfhip their creator 
in a rational, fenfible manner; that is, tho’ in all their ad- 
drefles to heaven certain modes, as vehicles to convey their 
conceptions, be plainly required, yet fhould their minds 
conftantly go along with, and accompany the words com- 
pofing fuch forms. And it would be equally abfurd, and as 
much out of character, for thefe forts of beings to afpire to 
the region of pure incorporeity, and to occupy the pro- 
vince of immaterial {pirits, as it would be in the latter to 
fink into matter, and move and act accordingly. Réligi- 
ons, in common with the reft of human ads, enjoyments, 
&c. will ever participate of the nature of thofe two prin- 
ciples ; be neither wholly one. nor the other, but a refult 
from both. ‘ Time and place (ta which we may add, ftat- 
“© ed forms of worfhip, and publick officers, to have the direfti- 
on and management of each particular conneéted with, or, in 
any fenfe, relative to them) are circumftances infeparable 
from religious actions. For man confifting of a foul 
and body, cannot always be actually engaged in the fer- 
vice of God ; that is the privilere of angels, and fouls 
freed from the the fetters of mortality. So long as we 
“ are here, we mutt worfhip God with refpec&t to our pre- 
“« fent ftate, and confequently of neceffity have fome de- 
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t® finite time and place to do it in.” But I obferve further, 
that in the degree as men’s revererice of a deity grows up 
into a habit, and the ftronger and more confirm’d this habit 
is, fo the greater influence it will neceflarily have, upott 
their actions. But religious habits, we fee, are not eafily 
acquir’d, unlels the current of education, and the prevailing 
fathion of the age as to morals, be turn’d that way ; frequent 
repetitions are found requifite. to the making, as well as 
much thought and attention for the right fixing, of them. 
External objééts likewife are always at hand, and on each 
fide of us; ever forward, and ready to follicit a correfpond- 
ing appetite, and (which fhould be daily confideréd, and 
feafonably guarded againft, when the biafs is wrong placed) 
the appetite grows more violent, and preffing for gratifica- 
tion, the nigher the object approaches, ‘and the oftner it is 
poffefs’d. Whence it will unavoidably happen, that me- 
ditation muft frequently be interrupted, and mental atten- 
dance on the concerns of another world greatly difturb’d, 
or wholly withdrawn, at leaft fubje&t to ebbs and flows, te 
many breaks: and inequalities. For whether man will or 
tho, thofe objects obtrude themfelves upon the mind, and 
neceflarily make impreffions there. Befides, every day’s 
experience fhews u&, that the much largeft part of mankind 
are extreamly ignorant in mattérs of this nature, and know 
but few of the lines of duty as they relate toGod; to their 
fellow-creatures, and themfelves. A deficiericy naturally - 
arifing out of their circumiftances, and, for the moft part, 
going along with them. Which at the fame time that it 
proves, the impoffibility of fuch kind of habits having their 
rife from certain reflex aéts of the mind, proves alfo the in- 
difpenfible necefiity of fomie publick inftru€tion, in an affair 
of fo much importance to man, in every capacity we can view 
him under. Whence the expediency of certain appropriated 
times and places, as alfo of-able and properly-qualify'd per- 
fons, to fupervife and execute religious offices. And what 


reafon points out, experience does abundantly confirm, viz. 
‘Numb. VI. Vol. IE Dd that 
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that applications to God in this folemn vifible manner, have 
a much greater aptitude to. excite and fettle in men’s minds 
awful, venerable fentiments of God’s excellencies,; and of 
their entire dependence.on him, than loofe unconnected me- 
ditations can poffibly. be fuppofed, or ever were in fact 
found, to have: and confequently, under this confideration, 
greatly to be preferr’d to them. ‘There is however this un- 
deniable advantage naturally arifing from public worfhip; 
that, it both generates and preferves in the human mind 
(and fo keeps the world of mankind from falling into gene- 
ral confufion and diftrefs) right and worthy notions of a 
deity, and of the unchangeable obligations of religion. And 
hence appears the folly of thofe, who exclaim againft all 
ecclefiaftical eftablifhments by the magiftrate, or who think 
that a church confider’d in the light we have fet her abovey 
can be of no fervice to civil fociety ; a view to which, was 
one reafon, that conftituted the forming fuch religious affo- 
ciations a duty ; fince it is one main branch of the fupreme 
magiftrates office, to direét the courfe, and confine the 
opcrations of religion, left it fhould be abforbed by fuperfti- 
tion, or elfe fhoot out into all the wildnefs of fanaticifmn. 
When either of which happens, inftead of a bleffing, it 
turns out the bane of a body politick. 


R 


*, 





[ Io be continued. ] 


Toth S T-U-D E N T. 





iterat voces, & verba cadentia tollit. 
Hor. 
Mr. StupEnT, 

Mongft all the authors, who from time to time have 
A entertained the world with eflay-writing, I do not 
remember to have found any mention made by them of an 
odd fpecies of mortals, who by way of diftinétion may de- 
ferve the appellation of EcHors. Hay by way of diftinction; 
for 
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for at the firft fight they may feem to belong to thofe 
ever-memorable gentlemen who were ftyled Gnathonics ; 
a name which they had from the great mafter of parafites 
and fycophants, GNaTHO. It muft be granted indeed, 
that the Echoes and Gnathonics derive their firft and rul- 
ing principle from one and the fame fource, viz. That 
they are entirely dependent on another perfon: in this point 
then, they exactly tally ; but the moment the comparifon 
is pufhed further, an effential difference enfues. For as 
a Gnathonjc. fupports himfelf with ‘very fubftantial food at 
another's expence, and riots on dainties, which are the 
produce of a great man's table; fo on the contrary, the 
diet that an Echo colleéts is extremely thin and fpare, for 
he is 

: $¢ A word-catcher, that lives on fyllables.” Pope. 
The Guathonic utterly defpifes the man who fupports him ; 
the Echo looks on him with the moft profound venera- 
tion and awe. 

Having premifed this, I fhall venture to define, or ra- 
ther defcribe an Echo to be one, who after having fixed on 
a certain perfon as a fit model, or pattern for converfa- 
tion, fummons up his whole memory, which he fometimes 
affifts with a pocket-book, to retain every expreffion that 
falls from the mouth of his great exemplar. ‘Thefe ex- 
preffions, when he has got a competent collection, he 
takes particular care to retail as his own, amongft the firft 
company he happens to fall into. So that he may with 
great propriety be compared to that {top in an organ which 
is called a vox humana; for whatever he utters can at 
beft be faid to be nothing: but an imitation of articulate 
founds. And here, by the way, it may be proper. to 
obferve, that the art of echoing is no where fo much ftu- 
died and put in practice with fo much fuccefs as in 
our two famous Univerfities: there is not a fmart fellow 
but has his Echo who attends him as conftantly as his 
fhadow : for a lively expreffion which drops from a young 

Dda2 fellow 
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fellow of wit and humour, is too tempting a bait to be 
neglected by the imitating crew, that is to be found in al- 
moft every college. "Tis hard to fay from whence this 
fpecies of mimic mortals took their rife ; perhaps it may 
be attributed to a low-contracted ambition, which often 
lies lurking in a mean breaft, and has neither fpirit nor 
activity enough to exert itfelf in any thing new or un- 
common; but is contented with following. a path that 
has been ftruck out by a fuperior and penetrating genius : 
tho’ at the fame time it endeavours with an air of pertnefs, 
that is eafily put on, to claim the honour of the’ invention. 
Hence it happens that fo many /itthe fellows who would fain 
make’ fome, tho’ it be a /econd-hand appearance in life, are 
fo expert in gathering up, and adopting for their own, the 
pointed fhafts of wit, and flowers of rhetoric, which men of 
parts and genius on all fides difperfe. Thus footmen affeé& 
the wearing the exuvie of their mafters, and make love to 
the courtezans of Drury-Lane ina dialect they have gleaned 
at St. Fames’s. 

As there is fcarce any thing in nature, but what contains 
fome gradations within itfelf, fo there are even in regard to 
the fcience of echoing, fome fubordinate animals who may 
be termed Echoes of Echoes ; wretches, whofe converfation 
is reduced into the fmalleft compafs ; who never had fpirit 
enough to fee with their own eyes, or hear with their own 
ears ; whofe ev'ry fenfe is fubjeét to the whim and caprice 
of a fecond-rate petty-fogger in converfation, whofe very 
words.are merely mechanical ; for they dare not even fpeak, 
unlefs a fuperior Echo gives them utterance. 

Having thus, Mr. SrupEnt, reprefented in their proper 
colours and without the leaft heightening this fpecies of mi- 
mic mortals, it feems but reafonable that I fhould pro- 
pofe fome confiderations to divert them from a further prac- 
tice in this their low art, fo that for the future, wit and 
good fenfe may flow on in their. proper channels, genuine, 
pure, and uninterrupted. 


And. 
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And .firft then, thefe unhappy .gentkemen ‘would do well 
to confider, how general an odium they will’bring onthem- 
félves; if they are once -detedted :in their pilfering trade. 
Tho’ there is no -ftatute law enefted againft this -kind of 
theft, yet in the learned and -polite world there exifts, and 
ever will exift the jus & ‘norma loquendi, and ‘he that vio- 
lates it will be looked onas guilty of plagiarifm, or literary 
larceny ; and confequently will be-liable, if not to corporal 
punifhment, at ‘Jeaft to the fevere lathes which incenfed 
wit will not fail to infli& on him, 

But fuppofing men may reign on, without the danger 
of being difcovered, yet let it be confidered, that what- 
ever is retailed thro’ other hands, generally evaporates and 
lofes it’s fterling force and energy. In like manner, a 
lively expreffion, after having pafs’d thro’ the mouth of 
an Echo, becomes dull, infipid, and emaciate; and is at 
length literally 1 reduced to a vox € ‘preterea nibil: ox at 
beft it appears maimed and diftorted, how well foever fet 
off in the repetition ; as rays of light by paffing from one 
medium to another, tho’ it be of the pureft fort, are in- 
ftantly refracted, On the whole then, would it. not be 
acting the more prudent part, to look into one’s own 
breaft, and examine one’s own natural abilities, rather 
than wander abroad and poach for fenfe. There is fcarce 
a man that comes into the world but has fomething pecu- 
liar in him, which by being improved, may in the end 
profit himfelf, and thofe to whom he is more immediately 
related and conneéted. And tho’ he is not bleffed with 
great talents, which diffufe themfelves thro’ a whole com- 
munity, and are the bulwark of a nation, yet neverthe- 
lefs he may act a firft part in life, and even fhine in the 
little fphere of his own neighbourhood. There is many 
a perfon that would have made no figure as a judge on 
the bench, who in the diftriét allotted him, promotes una- 
nimity and concord, fuppreffes drunkennefs and debau- 
chery 5 
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chery ; and, in one word, effectually keeps the King’s peace 
in the character of a conftable. 

If thefe confiderations avail nothing, I will take the li- 
berty to conclude this letter with a petition, that the Echoes 
would folely apply themfelves to feleé&t their bon mots out 
of that immortal repofitory of wit and humour, Jo. Mit- 
LER’s jefts: by fo doing no man living will be injured; 
and confequently if they are difcovered the only punifh- 
ment, if it may be called punifhment, that awaits them, is 
that of being heartily laughed at. 


Tam, Mr. Srupent, yours, &c. 


Fames’s Coffee-houfe, GENUINUS. 
March 1, 1751. 


From the Happy CoBrer of Portugal Street. 


LETTER’ & 


INCE I am permitted the honour of ranking myfelf 
among the SrupENT’s correfpondents, it not only 
makes me begin to entertain a much better opinion of 
my own abilities, but alfo to find an extraordinary refpect 
and deference paid me by all my acquaintance. Indeed, 


Dotty the maid has been heavily in the dumps at the liber- | 


ty I took in faying I /muggled her; and many a good dowce 
on the chops has fhe unmercifully given me for that im- 
pertinence. Dotty is a fober girl, and an induftrious, 
honeft fervant; in truth I have a great refpeét for her, 
which makes me extremely forry I was fo foolifhly inad- 
vertent in expofing her to the ridicule of every chattering 
difciple of Cooke and LirtLETon; and the more fo, 
becaufe (as I folemly proteft) I was never yet indulged to 
* fweeten my greafy tobaccoed cap with the fragrancy of 
‘ker delicious breath; nor did I ever know what a celeftial 
pleafure 
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pleafure it was to fold fuch an agreeable creature in my 
arms ; which, by the way, I would not have her think fo 
‘Wefpicable as fhe does: for, tho’ I fincerely afk her pardon, 
I would have her, and every Dotty in England, to 
know, that I, Timotny Beck, am now a man of too 
much confequence to affociate myfelf with the prettieft 
menial woman in all the parifh of St. Clement. 

As I begin to have the eftimation of a wit, and am look- 
ed upon as a man of i importance, I have lately reforted to 
Ben. SEDGLEY’s at the Ship and Anchor near Temple-Bar, 
where I am reputed to be fo comical a fellow, that the 
landlord has perfuaded me to affift him in publifhing an an- 
fwer to Mr. Frerpino’s Enquiry, &c. Such a number of 
wits, critics, and literary oddities frequent this houfe, that 
I am at prefent incapable of entertaining myfelf fo agree- 
ably as I could wifh, among them: however, I am happy 
in the acquaintance of a very remarkable quadruped, to 
whom I have been exceffively kind. The creature is a 


_ dog called CoreBRooK, who is fo prodigioufly fond of his 


friend the Cobler, that he has thought proper to honour 
me with the following epiftle. 


A Letter from Mr.R. B—’s Dog, Corzsrook, 


Jo TIMOTHY BECK. 


SIR, 

S a Britifh dog, and a native of the land of freedom, 

I am intitled to the liberty of the prefs; which is 

more than LE CHIEN SCAVANT was ever petmitted to 
boaft ; and it rouzes my indignation to hear any honeft 
Englifhman lavifhly commending the docility of that fervile 
animal, while I, and a thoufand others of more eminent 
abilities, are fhamefully neglected: but it cannot be hel- 
ped; all the exotic growth of France deftroys every do 
meftic 
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meftic production of Britain ; French valets, cooks, bar= 
bers, taylors, and players, have the preference to every 
free-born Engli/bman in any of thofe proféffions ; there-’ 
fore it furnifhes little matter of admiration, when our 
own generous race of dogs are fupplanted by the fpecious 
artifices of foreigners. 

I am defcended from the favourite dog of Tosras, 
and my anceftors were brought over from Gaul foon after 
the weftern migration of the Gomerian tribe; a confider- 
able tite before the disjunction of this ifland from the 
continent. Some of my progenitors were the attendants 
of princes, and one of them was an extraordinary favour- 
ite of Jorn of Gaunt; who took him over to Portugal 
upon his Spani/b expedition, where he fucceeded in his pre- 
tenfions to the crown; but when he relinquifhed his crown 
to the King of Spain for 600,000 livres; he left this fa- 
vourite dog behind him with his daughter CaTHARINE; 
who was married to Henry Prince of Afturias. Some of 
imy anceftors were honoured with the carefles of our an- 
cient Dames of Honour; and’my great, great, great, great, 
preat, great, great, great, great, great, great, great, greats 
great, great, great grandmother was happy in the fmiles 
of * Queen ErizasetH. But the blood of princes is too 
often bafely diffeminated, and loft-in a too frequent coalition 
with the plebeians: it is equally fo in the canicular fpecies ; 
by which means I am now divefted of all the honours 
that were paid to my illuftrious anceftors, and am de- 
pendent on a friend to mirth for my principal fupport : tho’ 
indeed, 1s I am delighted with the facetious hohefty of 
my matter, fo I live merrily and obediently with him, and 
more particularly becaufe Iam affigned a nodtrnal refi- 


* CoLzEBRooK feems to be a very chronological animal; for, 
allowing ten years to be the age of each of his anceftors, it will 
make 160 years fincé the year 1590, when Queen Exizazetii 
flourifhed. 


dence 
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dence with that worthy patron of arts and feiences, BEN. 
SEDGLY, at whofe houfe I fleep in all imaginable comfort 
and fecurity, while my roving mafter is toping the bottle, 
fwelling his flute, or leading up a country dance. 

I am often interrupted with the impertinent prattle of 
fome company, and the vociferous clamours of others; but my 
principal difturbance is from the fonorous declamations of 
Mr. Garpentus ULUvLo, the prince of logicians, who 
fcreams the Stentorian dialect in a very pathetical manner. 
As there is a fympathy in harmony, fo there is in nature; 
and indeed, I have fagacity enough to conceive that all 
nature is no more than univerfal harmony : this, proba- 
bly, has excited the particular regard of Mr. ULuLo toa 
creature of an inferior {pecies; he frequently honours me 
with a {mile of approbation, and can perceive the language 
of my heart uttered in the mute rhetoric of my eyes: 
Mr. Uxuto can fcrutinize, with a philofophical infpec- 
tion, into the various fegregations of a fingle hair; he 
not only diftinguifhes as far as the verge of nature ; but 
even beyond the bourn of being: tho’ our corporeal ve-" 
hicles feem as different as Newtonian reafon and Porcupinian 
inftin@; yet it may be eafily, imagined, that the etherial ef- 
fence of Mr. Utuzo and poor CoLEBRoox are congenial : 
if his pleafure confifts in the vanity of exhilarating his fpi- 
rits, and extending his lungs, not fo much for the amufe- 
ment of the company, as the exaltation of his own cha- 
racter ; mine is fynonomovs, when I exhibit my Gyzmnope- 
dian antics, and fhame al] the dexterity of the ancient 
Lacademonians ; or when J roar out my canine acclamati- 
ons at the good-nature of honeft BEN. SEDGLY, at the time 
he is obliging a civil cuftomer by emptying half a tankard 
at a fingle draught to his health, with the approbation of a 
hearty /mack of the lips at the end, to ratify his own com- 
mendations of the beer, and to give the drawer an intima= 
tion of replenifhing the tankard at the fame time: or while 
a certain honeft merry companion takes a pleafure in 

Nub. Vi. Vol. II. Ee humming 
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humming the fagacious Mr. GARDENIUS ULULO, when he 
is affaffinating characters in the dark, only to expofe his 
own ignorance in critical obfervations; characters, of which 
he knows no more than he does of the Aby/ffintan Emperor. 
Though here I cannot help animadverting on the delicacy 
and grace of that {weetly-pleafing lifp, which flows more 
melodious from the lips of Mr. Ututo, than the moft 
elegant harmony that was every hooted by the bird of me- 
Jancholy, in her noéturnal excurfions ; when fhe quits her 
refidence in the ivy-fhaded turrets of folitude, and, flap- 
ping her broad wings, hideoufly complains to the moon, 
that fhe is no longer the favourite bird of Minerva, 
no longer the mark of Athenian veneration. The eloquence 
of Mr. GarpeEnivs is always preceded by a gentle fym- 
phony of hems, fomething more agreeable than the en- 
chanting notes of a love-fick toad, gently croaking out his 
amorous ditty in the lutulent pond, where his captivating 
nymph unfolds all the yellow beauties of her fair-befpeckled 
bofom. Mr. Utuxo next, oratorially waving his left 
hand, temperately lays it to his animated heart, with more 
dexterity than the politeft inhabitant of Monomatapa, when, 
like a little Pan, he makes his fylvan addrefles to the 
prettieft female of that fpecies which was formerly wor- 
fhipped by the Egyptians, and is at this day idolized by the 
Siamites. This prefident of difputants then begins his tale, 
by projecting the prominence of his corporeal rotundity : 
if he has not the mufic of a vernal thrufh, his pretty 
natural hobbling accents weuld make an additional ele- 
gance to the charming notes of the hurdy-gurdy; or, if 
exerted in a concerto with the Fudaic harp, would add 
innumerable graces to fuch admirable minftrelfy: if his 
words have not the dulcet efficacy of the Hyblean bees 
they iurpafs all the boafted rhetoric of the Gulliverian 
Houknhyms ; and 1 would beg leave to recommend to Mr. 
ULuLo the practice of one of his ancient oratorial fra- 
ternity, DemosTHENES, who had an imperfection in his 


fpeechy 
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fpeech, which he prudently corrected by champing ftones 
in his mouth: if Mr. ULuLo would obferve this method, 
I make no doubt but he would in time be a competitor 
for the prefidency at the Robin Hood; and this I have 
ventured to prognofticate as a certainty, that, if he fhould 
be unfuccefsful in rivalling the perfon who fo worthily fills 
the chair in the Butcher-Row, he will certainly fhine fu- 
perior to the celebrated Tiddy Doll. Mr. Utyto cannot 
be angry at any part of this animadverfion, becaufe, in pro- 
verbial juftice, every man fhould be paid in his own coin; and 
about a fortnight ago, as I was under the table, I heard this 
gentleman fcattering his innoxious reflexions, againft a per- 
fon who was entirely unknown to him; fo much unknown 
to him, that when another gentleman jocularly per- 
fonated the injured fellow, Mr. ULuto was thoroughly 
humm'd, and fubmiffively afked pardon for calling a man 
a fool to his face. 

I have heard fome of the poetical gentleman fay, that 
Mr. Pops, in his explanation of the philofophy of an un- 
corrupted fimple child of nature, makes the Jndian think, 


s¢ — when admitted to that equal fky, 
“ His faithful dog foall bear him company.” 


When I refleé& on this hypothefis, I am encouraged to en- 
tertain an extraordinary opinion of my own fufficiency in 
particular, and the dignity of my whole fpecies in gene- 
ral, The fage Egyptians, as they proftrated themfelves on 
the Memphian banks of the Nile, from whence WispoM 
firft took her oriental flight, paid a particular regard to the 
canine fpecies, by attributing divine honours to ANUBIS: 
the Grecian aftronomers, who were indebted to the Tri/- 
megiftian adepts for their knowledge of the /ciences, elevated 
our race to the heavens, by placing Sir1us among the 
¢onftellations : and the ‘fapanefe have paid us all the mag- 
nificent ceremonies of a funeral folemnity ; their late Em- 

Ee2 peror, 
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pero, TAITOKOUYNSAMA, being equally.fond of a dog, 
as the Roman Aueustus was of a ram. 

VirGiL makes a horfe fenfibly lament the death of his 
mafter; and the fame poet intimates, that bees were of 
a celeftial nature. 

MartTIAL makes fies fenfible; and Lucretius fays 
that deaffs, both wild and tame, have different voices, to 
expre(s their different paffions. Why then fhould man fo 
vainly appropriate every faculty of reafon, and fublimer 
fenfation folely to himfelf? If men underftood the language 
of dogs, their pride would receive a great mortification: and 
this I infift upon, that I am even fuperior to moft of the 
infolent fons of divine fimilitude; becaufe I can under- 
ftand their language, while they are totally ignorant of 
mine. PyTHAGORAS, who borrowed his metempfychofis _ 
of the Egyptians, was of opinion, accordingto Ovin, that 
he was EupHorsus, at the fiege of ray. Several other 
nations were of this opinion, particularly the ancient Dru- 
ide of Gaul and Britain; as alfo appears by Ovip, when 
he fays that the immortal foul re-animates other bodies: 
and CLaupI1AN is alfo favouring the fame opinion, when 
he mentions the various tran{migrations of men into beafts, 
before they are purged in the Lethean lake, and refume their 
human forms, The Banians of India, to this day adopt 
the doétrine of tranfmigration; and if there is fuch an 
evolution in nature, what muft fome men expect? For 

_ my own part I have vanity enough to imagine, that, as 
foon as I have paffed through my prefent tranfitory flavery, 
I thall be either a King of Fava, or the Governor of Be/fara- 
bia; for which I could give fuch reafons as would be an 
ample conviction to any quadruped, tho’ they might ap- 
pear ridiculous to men: but as for my honeft proprietor 
B——, I think he muft be metamorphofed into one of 
the tuneful fwans of Cayffery Mr. GArpenius ULuLo 
into one of the chattering inhabitants of Croyland ADB 
in Lincolnfhire ; where the daw is perpetually cawing over 

me the 
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the ruins of the Benedictine monks: and Ben. Sepcry 
into one of the bitterns that are eternally gulping down 
the waters of the lake of Onega, in the province of Rube- 
ninfka in Ruffia. As for you, Mr. Becx, if I have any 
{kill in divination, you will certainly find yourfelf tranfmi- 
grated into the capacious body of a toping magiftrate ; for 
I think you have too great an averfion to any thing mecha~ 
nical, too much good-nature for any thing critical, and too 
much fenfe for any thing poetical: however, when our pre~ 
fent corporeal machines thall perifh, and our fpirits reanimate 
other bodies ; let what will be our different ftations, whe- 
ther prince and peafant, prelate and cobler, ftatefman and 
poet, doge or dog, I fhall be always heartily devoted to 
your fervice. 

Remember your promife to take me with you to fee 
WortinGe’s colleétion of pitures our the Little piazza in 
Covent-Garden ; for, fince I heard your defcription of the 
hare and the fieldfare that the painter has fo artfully reprefent- 
ed there, I am all impatience to attend you: as you are an 
honeft fellow, keep to your word ; if not, you fhall be cer- 
tainly expofed to our ludicrous “wits at the Ship and 
Anchor, by 

Your fincere friend and humble fervant, 


COLEBROOK. 


Mr. StupenT, I think this letter very extraordinary: I 
fhall certainly introduce CoLEsrooxk to fee Mr. Wor- 
L1DGE’s collection, where I am fhortly to attend a virtuofo 
in painting, after which our obfervations fhall be commu- 
nicated to you, by fir, 

Your very humble fervant, 


TIMOTHY BECK, 


Dated at my Stall in Portugal-Street, 
this 24 day of March, 1750, 
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Occafioned by the Masque of ALFRED. 









“V*HE method of performing the Italian Opera by recita- 

tive and fong, tho’ at firft fight it may appear to be 
a mere modern invention, is originally derived from the 
practice of the Grecian ftage. In reading Euripides, I have 
often thought with much fatisfaétion, what an affecting ap- 
pearance fome of his pathetic fcenes muft have made in the 
theatre of Athens. But this thought prov’d only at lafta 
pleafing dream ; and it was with infinite mortification, that 
i learn’d from Mr. ¥ef's judicious and learned differtation 
on the olympic games, that all the fpeeches in the Grecian 
drama (except the chorus, which was fung in a more artifi- 
cial tafte, and was what we may call the air) were delivered 
in a plain chant, not unlike that modulation made ufe of in 
church-fervice. 

It were to be wifh’d, that the firft writers of Italian opera, 
while they imitated the Grecian ftage, (and indeed the Ro- 
man {uch as it was) in the method of performing by recita- 
tye and fang, had been likewife careful to imitate the truth 
of charaéter, and unities; and, in fhort, the truly dra- 
matic perfection, to be found in the ancient ftage. But by 
fuffering themfelves to be too far led away by the charms of 
mufic, and theatrical magnificence, they have introduced 
the moft monftrous abfurdities into their mujfical dramas. 
And indeed, if the Jtahan opera-poets had taken care to copy 
the ancients in their words, as well as the performers did in 
the method of reprefenting, the province of a writer of 
operas would not have been fo defpicable, as it is at prefent 
thought to be. Nor would the writer have thought it ufe- 
Jefs and unneceflary to have drawn the pa/fions withthe utmoft 
of his fkill, and in their moft natural colours; fince it is 


acknowledged 
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acknowledg’d that fome certain paffionate fpeeches (more 
particularly a fpeech framed to move pity) when fuitably 
adapted to plain fong or recitative, will have a more ftriking 
effect, than if reprefented according to nature, by the moft 
experienced actor. 

The fpecies of mujical dramas call’d the oratorio, is mere- 
ly a facred opera ; deducing its fable from fcripture, as the 
opera itfelf does, from profane hiftory. This fpecies (if 
rightly executed) is moft admirably calculated to fulfil the 
the great end of the drama, to make men more virtuous ; as it 
takes for its fubject the actions of haly men, and confequently 
deals much in praifes and addrefles to the deity. I believe 
our oratorios at prefent in vogue, tho’ not very remarka- 
ble for poetical compofition, have their good effect on the 
more rational and fober part of the audience. Yet what 
more univerfal and ufeful effects would this fpecies of the 
drama produce, if it was to join true poetry, with true piety, 
and the facred characters introduced, were taught to {peak 
from the head as well as the heart ? Add to this, a regula- 
rity of plan might be maintained (which hitherto has been 
utterly neglected) as well, as in any other dramatic piece. 
In fhort no fubje&t more naturally affords the true fublime, 
than that of which the oratorio confifts ; and confequently, 
an exalted genius can no where find a more fuitable or am- 
ple field, for the exercife and exertion of his moft magnifi- 
cent conceptions. ‘ 

Thefe confiderations were fuggefted to me by Mr. Mat- 
Let’s mew Mafque; which tho’ it is (like the abovementi- 
oned) a mujical drama, yet is it entirely free from thofe in- 
confiftencies, which, in our operas and oratories, appear fo 
glaringly ridiculous. In fhort as it carries with it uniformi- 
ty of plan and character, and has not only mu/ic but manners 
in conjunction, it approaches very near to the idea of the 
ancient drama. | 

It does not refemble our old ma/gues, which neglected 
nature too much for fhew; but is formed on the plan of 

MittTon’s. 
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Mitton’s Comus. And here I cannot help advancing an 
obfervation which I believe is juft; viz. that Minow in 
his Comus was the firft who attempted to throw off that af- 
fectation of allegorical perfonages and external pomp, which 
then prevailed in this kind of entertainment, by drawing it 
nearer to nature, and making, it a morata fabula. ThisI 
am fure is agreeable to the judgment, as well as the genius of - 
Mirron. In fhort, we may fee by this performance of 
Mr. Matter, that the part of the poet has been too 
much neglected in mujfical dramas ; and that there is a poffi- 
bility of adapting a piece to mufic, which has, abftratedly 
all the intrinfic beauties of poetry to recommend it: in a 
word, that the /oftve/s of Iraxy, is not incompatible with 
the /frength of GREECE. 


On ACADEMICAL GALLANTRY, 


[ Continued, and conluded, from Erato, pag. 187.] 


AVING in my laft exhibited the portrait of an aca- 
demical prodigy, I mean a lean doétor, I fhall now, 

as a proper contraft, draw, that of the reverend Mr. Tun- 
BELLY. O what a quantity of bot cru/ts and fenfe-confounds 
ing ale muft have confpired to form that huge globofity of 
paunch! This dittle, round, fat, oily man of God (as THoM- 
son humouroufly exprefles it) was of a very amorous com- 
plexion: and I’ve heard Mr. Lun fay, he wouldn’t fcru- 
ple, notwithftanding his dignified importance, to caft many a 
wanton leer on the pretty bar-keeper of the Mitre.—Fiddling, 
when carried to excefs, is doubtlefs very d/ameatle in our 
youth ; but in the old ones’tis ridiculous. This was evident 
in TUNBELLY 3 who, tho’ he had neither voice nor ear, yet 
pretended to a moft exquifite tafte for mufic. At all our 
concerts he was a conftant, -but an invifible performer ; for, 
while 
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while he ftood on tip-tces thrumming his bafs-viol, the di- 
minutivenefs of his figure was totally eclips’d by the expanfi- 
on of his inftrument.—Y our dabblers in crotchets think they 
cannot better entertain you, than by exercifing their hands 
or their lungs in their fing fong employ. This I had before 
experienced in Beau BLossom, and this too was vifible in 
my old fiddler ; for, whenever he was with me, his fhort, 
dumpy, gouty, crooked fingers were continually teizing my 
{fpinnet, to his own harmonious croaking. He was a 
poet too: but that is no rarity now-a-days in Cambridge 5 
fince, ona late gratulating occafion, our very worthy the 
Vice-Chancellor deign’d to tag a rhyme, and our learned 
Profeflors play’d at crambo in Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Wetcu. As for gallantry, there was fcarce a girl in town, 
but he had wriggled himfelf into her acquaintance; tho’ he 
had but lately been enroll’d my humble fervant. As he 
was the fenior fellow of his college, the vain hopes of be- 
ing call’d Mrs. Provo/ induced me to encourage his addref- 
fes. His love was indeed fomewhat greafy, and would often 
vent itfelf in immoderate perfpiration; which in fome of 
our wifer dons is a token of their bafhfulnefs, but in him 
was the effect of a very ardent paffion. Matrimony, in 
fhort, was agreed on between us: we both impatiently 
waited for the death of the Provoft, which was daily ex- 
pected: but juft before it happen’d, my fweet turtle was 
himfelf fuddenly carried off by an apoplexy. 

This was my coup de grace: after this difappointment I 
hardly knew one, who would venture on me for life, or 
with whom I might hope to better my condition. Not 
that I, even now, was without my gallants; among whom 
I might reckon Dr. CramcurT the phyfician, whofe love 
induc’d him frequently to dine with us: but it was plain 
that his appetite was greater than his affection, and that 
his addrefles were paid more to my puddings than my 
perfon. BARALIPTON tao, the profound logician, made 
me his propofitions: he wooed me in enthymemes, and 
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attacked me in modes and figures: but as I ftill held the ne- 
gative, I fo often denied his terms, that at laftI put him 
quite out of his ftrings, before he could bring his arguments 
to aconclufion. In fhort, my laft effort was to fnap up a 
country parfon, who was originally of the other Univerfity; 
but having a plurality of livings, and not being able to do 
his exercifes there, he came to Cambridge to buy a matter’s 
degree. He lodg’d at our houfe ; and feem’d fo greedily 
to devour the bait, that I had actually refolv’d to bid adieu 
to vanity, and to fpend the reft of my life at his vicar- 
age in making elder and birch wines, and in doing good 
offices to my poor neighbours. All the while he ftay’d 
with us, we pamperd him up with tid-bits: but the 
cur-mudgeon, as foon as his bufinefs was done, coolly 
took his leave of us, and flatly told me, he was a fool who 
married any woman out of an Univerfity; for they were 
faucy, proud, poor, and extravagant. 

My reign was now entirely at anend. Farewell, a long 
farewell to all my greatnefs ! The gownf{men kept a refpect- 
ful diftance; and the tradefmen did not dare to approach 
me, as knowing my reputation for letters. *Tis true, I 
was once pefter’d with the infolent pretenfions of a filly 
fhoe-maker, very wife in his own conceit,—one SoLoMON 
SALoP. His occupation leading him fometimes to converfe 
with gentlemen, men of fenfe and learning, (whofe indul- 
gence he mifconftrued into approbation) the ridictlous ape 
aukwardly affected their manners, and would decide, with 
all the pofitivenefs of ignorance, on matters of literature. 
Impudent incorrigible coxcomb !—But I foon filenc’d him 
(as I with every one would, whenever he attempts even to 
fpeak) with the Latin adage, Ne futor ultra crepidam. 

And here, I think, I may properly introduce a very fin- 
gular gallant, a fort of mungre!l between town and gown, 
being (as it were) of an amphibious nature, and partaking 
of both: I mean a dibliopola, or (as the vulgar have it) a 
bookfeller. The publication of a petit-piece in my younger 

days 
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days firft brought me to the acquaintance of Mr. Brevier, 
who then practis’d the occupation of printer. He was an 
errant pedant in typical erudition : all his talk was of forms, 
neat impreffions, full and lean-fac'd capitals, points, fpaces, 
juftifications, and the like eloquent gibberifh of his art. 
He would pride himfelf on his tafte and judgment in ma- 
nual compofition, and would often brag that no man was 
ever born with a greater artificial genius for fetting off a 
title-page. Some time after, from being the mere me- 
chanichal inftrument, he became the packhorfe of litera- 
ture; and from the inferior office of printing books, he ad- 
vance’d to the high employment of felling them. Then it 
was, that he prefum’d to afpire to my fmiles. As he knew 
my propenfity to every kind of fcience, the way he took 
to-ingratiate himfelf with me was to lend me (unafk’d) 
all the new books of entertainment, as they came out: 
tho’ he had afterwards the confcience to bring me in a long 
bill of fo much per volume for reading them.—In this bufi- 
nefs he pick’d up a pretty penny, partly by felling old ille- 
gible MSS fermons to young clergymen, and partly by the 
craft he had once a year to get off the rubbifh of his ftock 
by way of auction, to the great emolument of poor fizers, 
ignorant frefhmen, and foolifh fellow-commoners. He us’d 
to judge of a man’s learning by his library, and would fay, 
Juch a one is a good fcholar, he buys a great many books of me. 
Perhaps I might, in lieu of a better, have e’en taken up 
with this animal at laft; but his conceit drove him to 
town, where he launch’d out into a very various and ex- 
tenfive bufinefs. He began by enlifting fcribblers into his 
fervice; and very lately honour’d me with the offer of a 
garret at the eafy rate of writing fixteen hours a day. Nay, 
he has turn’d author himfelf: he has written feveral pieces 
which he got attributed to great men, and has been once 
damn‘d at the theatre. He is a perfect adept in the myftery 
of his trade, and no man blows the bellows to his own 
forge more dextroufly. But befides his knowledge as a 

Ff 2 bookfeller, 
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bookfeller, he has a long time dealt in phy/ic; but, I hear, 
he has lately commenc’d midwife, and is now dwindled in- 
to a mere old woman. 

I know not whether I ought to reckon among the num- 
ber of my adorers, two perfons with whofe acquaintance 
Iam as yet honour’d. The firft is Mr. SaunTER, our 
parifh-paftor. My mother and my felf have equally known 
this civil gentleman for above twenty years; during which 
he has been conftantly us’d to our houfe. He feems to pay an 
equal court to us both; fays things to both equally com- 
plaifant; is equally fond of our company: fo that we are 
ftill in doubt which he is moft enamour’d with, my mo- 
ther or my felf. The other is Mr. Sutten. If I may 
judge of his behaviour, he has fome hankering towards 
me, as he is always dancing after me, and fits out my fire 
for months together. I have now been intimate with him 
for near fix years, but he has never once open’d his mouth 
about love, and feems frighted if he even touches me by 
accident. This Pythagorean lover may perhaps at the end 
of his feventh year break his filence; but till then I muft 
be contented with dumb fhews, gefticulations, and diitant 
hieroglyphical declarations of his paffion. 

I now gladly take my leave of Academical Gallantry and 


its profeffors, defigning from henceforth to attend wholly 


to my newly impofed office of 


The FEMALE STUDENT. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
March 3, 1750. 


P.S. Cur deputy at Oxford, has fent me a particular de- 
— 


fcription of the prefent celebrated Oxford BEAUTIES, which 
foall te in my next. 
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PASTORAL ELEGY, 


H, Damon, dear fhepherd, adieu! 
i By love and firft nature ally’d, 
Together in fondnefs we grew; 
Ah, would we together had dy’d: 
For thy faith which refembled my own, 
For thy foul which was fpotlefs and true, 
For the joys we together have known, 
Ah, Damon, dear fhepherd, adieu! 


What blifs can hereafter be mine? 
Whomever engaging I fee, 
To his friendfhip I ne’er can incline, 
For fear I fhould mourn him like thee. 
Tho’ the Mufes fhould crown me with art, 
Tho’ honour and fortune fhould join: 
Since thou art denied to my heart, 
What blifs can hereafter be mine? 


Ah, Damon, dear. fhepherd, farewell ! 

Thy grave with fad ofiers [ll bind ; 
Tho’ no more in one cottage we dwell, 

I can keep thee for ever in mind; 
Each morning, I'll vifit alone 

His afhes who lov’d me fo well, 
And murmur each eve o’er his ftone, 
* Ah, Damon, dear fhepherd, farewell !’? 
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ON A 
Grave-SToNne iz @ Country Church-Yard. 
By the fame. 


HE maid that owns this humble ftone, 
Was fcarce in yonder hamlet known ; 
And yet her fweets (but heav’n denied) 
Had grac’d the cot where late fhe died. 
Behold, how frefh the verdure grows, 
Where Peace and Innocence repofe. 


Thou too, not unimprov’d depart ; 
Go, guard like her the rural heart ; 
Go keep her grafs-grown fod in mind, 
Till death, the foe whom thou fhalt find, 
Bedew’d with many a fimple tear 
Shall lay thy village virtues here, 


On ANCIENT MEDALS, 
An ODE to the Rev. Mr. W * * #, 


Per qua fpiritus, & vita redit bonis, 
Poft mortem, ducibus 


O' the rich cafket’s Attic dome, 

Whofe cells in order’d rows, 
The triumphs of imperial Rome, 

In miniature difclofe ! 


Lefs facred far thofe tinfel fhrines, 
Where confecrated bones, 
And relicks, modern Rome confines, 

Of legendary drones, 
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In fculptur’d brafs, we here behold 
Whatever, Rome, or Greece ! 

Thy patriots fage, or heroes bold, 
Atchiev’d in war or peace. 


Or filver orbs, in feries fair, 
With titles deck’d around, 
Prefent each Csar’s face and air, 
With rays, or laurels crown’d. 


Ages to come fhall hence be taught, 
In faithful types exprefs’d, 

How Juxius look’d, or fpoke, or fought, 
Or CLEOPATRA drefs’d. 


Avucustus there, with placid mien, 
Bids raging difcord ceafe ; 

The gates of war, clofe-barr’d, are feen, 
And all the world is peace. 


*T was thus the blooming Titus look’d, 
Delight of human kind ! 

Great Haprian thus, who dying jok’d 
With philofophic mind. 


AURELIUS too, thy /foic face, 
Indignant, we compare 

With young FausTina’s wanton grace, 
And meretricious air. 


Each paffion here, and virtue fhines, 
In lively emblems drefs’d, 
Lefs ftrong in Tutry’s ethic lines, 

Or Prato’s flights exprefs’d. 


With heighten’d grace, thro’ verdant ruft, 
How glows each laureat chief ! 

How to the fight fane, arch, or buft, 

Stands forth, in full relief! 
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Tho’ marks of time’s invidious rage 
Offend the fqueamifh eye ; 

The curious thro’ the cloud of age, 
More ftriking charms can fpy. 


Thus the quaint ruff, and unkempt hair, 
With moderns in difgrace, 
Adorn and add a bolder air 


To Drake’s and RALEIGH’s face. 


Happy the man, like you, my friend, 
The evening of whofe days 

Heav’n grants in that fair vale to fpend, 
Where Thames delighted ftrays. 


With medals there, and books content, 
You folitary pafs 

Thofe hours, the gay deem better fpent 
With cards, or idle glafs. 


Whilft I, mid rocks, and favage woods, 
Enjoy thefe pleafing dreams ; 

Where Avon winds, to mix his floods 
With Bladud’s healing ftreams. 


The HERMAPHRODITE. 


From the LATIN. 


Y mother, wh:-n fhe was with child of me, 
Confulted heai’n what gender I fhould be. 
Female, cried Mars ; Apotto faid, a Make ; 
Neither, quoth Juno ; both your judgments fail. 
My birth did prove the Goddefs in the right; 


Nor boy, nor girl, but an Hermapbrodite. 
4 
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Again fhe afk’d them, what my fate fhould be? 
One faid, a fword; another faid a tree; 

Water, a third; and they were right all three. 

For from a tree I fell upon my fword, 

Feet caught in boughs, head dangling in a ford. 

Man, Woman, Neither, 1 at laf was found; 

Juft as the Gods foretold, hang’d, flabl’d, and drown’ d. 


Jothe STUDENT. 


STR, 


ITH no {mall fatisfa€tion, I perufed the critical re- 

marks on DEBoRAR’s Song, publifhed in fome of 

your late numbers ; and having endeavour’d at a clofe ver- 
fion of that chapter, the attempt is here fent you, by 


Your humble fervant, 
> 


The SONG f DEBORAH. 


Jupces, Chap. v. 


—— Dies, multebribus armis. Vir, En. rr. 


Nomen tamen haud leve patrum 


Manibus hoc referes, telo cecidiffe Camilla. Ibid. 


E Tribes, to God the votive trophy raife, 

Let IsrakL chant his great avenger’s praife ! 
God is my theme——O lend th’ attentive ear, 
My fong of pious praife, ye princes, hear ! 
To Israet’s God ev'n I thankfgivings fing; —— 
To Israet’s God, all gratulation bring ! 

From Seir, from Edgm when JEHOVAH came, 
’"Midft thunders marching, and the light’ning’s flame, 
Gg Trembled 
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Trembled the earth, dropp’d heaven as he rode, 
And clouds diffolving, own’d the coming God ; 
‘The mountains melted from before his fight, 
Ev’n Sinai fhun’d th’ intolerable light. 
In SHAMGAR’s erft, and fince in JaEL’s days, 
Al! unfrequented were the public ways ; 
Along bye-paths, the weary trav’ler ftray’d, 
Of rage, of rapine, and of foes afraid ; 
The villagers then ceas’d, (th’ affrighted fwain 
Left his lov’d home, and fled th’ infefted plain) 
Through Israkgt ceas’d; ’till by divine command, 
Trofe, your DesB’RAH rofe, to fave the land: 
What time, your hands to idol ihrincs were rais’d, 
And incenfe, on rude heathen altars blaz’d ; 
Your cities proud Phil/tia’s pow'rs pofleft, 
Sate in your gates, and JAcoB’s fon’s oppreft. 
Difarm’d, you mourn’d the vaunting victor’s fway, 
Spoil’d of your fpears, your bucklers born away. 
I fing the patriot-band, who joyful join’d 
T’ advance the glorious change by heav’n defign’d, 
Speak ye! who fagely doubtful points decide, 
Diftinguifh’d chiefs, that on white afles ride ; 
Ye judges lift the tributary lay, 
And ye that know to tread the tedious way ! 
From archers freed, and from the foe’s annoy, 
The fwains once more, their native fprings enjoy :, 
Thefe fhall his aéts rehearfe, and blefs the Lord ; 
For peace, and juftice, in the gates reftor’d. 

Wake, Dzs’RAn wake ! thee lofty thoughts infpire ; 
Rife Barak, rife! and firike the founding lyre ; 
Begin the triumph, pour the the plaufive fong ! 
And captive lead captivity along. 

Who firmly ftood, fhall ever be renown’d ; 
Me, meo’er hofts, has heav’n with conquefts crown’d. 
From BENJAMIN, the earlieft fuccours came, 
Him Epsrarm follow’d, cmiulous of fame ; 








Then 
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Then Macurir march’d his captains from afar, 

And Zep’tun fent his fages to the war : 

Thy princes, IssAcHAR, with numerous bands, 

Eager repair where DesoRAH commands, 

Thefe Barak join’d, who leaving Tador’s height, 

In vales on foot, maintain’d th’ unequal fight. 
Why didft thou, ReuBEN; bleating flocks prefer 

To martial murmurs, and the din of war? 

In great atchievments why refufe a part ? 

Why for thine abfence griev’d each braver heart ? 

‘Nor Giteap fhar’d the glories of the day, 

He chofe, o’er Fordan, in his tents to ftay. 

Why didft thou, Dany in thy tall fhips remain? 

Or why did AsweEr fhun th’ embattled plain? 

Shelter’d in creeks, along the winding fhore, 

He, loft to glory, fhines in arms no more. 

NaPTuH’LI, and ZeB’LuN could no force difmay; 

Thefe dauntlefs dar’d the dangers of the day. 

From diftant Zaanach and Megiddo’s ftrearn, 

Renown’d in arms, the kings of Canaan came 3. 

Nor gain, nor fpoils the brave confed’rates fought, 

Gold they forfook, and but for glory fought. 

The heav’ns averfe their enmity declar’d, 

And, in their courfes, ftars ’gainft SiseRa warr’d: 

While heaps of carnage all his waves diftain, 

The river Ki/bon fwept away the flain: 

That ancient river, venerable name ! 

The river Kishon, eldeft fount of fame! 

Thou, O my foul! in that aufpicious hour, 


Didft cruth high-crefted ftrength and haughty pow’r. 


While pranfing fteeds, in wild diforder bound, 

Breaking their firm hoofs on the flinty ground. 
Curfe, curfe, ye Meroz, (lo! the angel faid,) 

Be bitter curfes on his coward head, 

Whofe race to war, no fenfe of glory draws, 

T” affift Jenovau, and avenge his caufe. 


Gg2 
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Be Jaet blefs’d, *bove women blefs’d, the dame, 

For ever facred be the Kenite’s name ! 

‘¢ | thirft, I faint, the weari’d warriour faid, 

‘¢ JAEL afford thy hofpitable aid!” 

Water he afk’d; with milk fhe met his with, 

And brought forth butter in a lordly difh : 

Then to the hammer her right-hand applies, 

Within her left, the pointed mifchief lies. 

Her frequent ftrokes the fleeping chief aflail, 

And through his temples drive the deadly nail: 

Low at her feet he bows ; death veils his eyes, 

He bows, he falls ; and where he falls, he dies. 
From her high dome, look’d SiszRA’s mother down, 

Expecting ftill the triumphs of her fon ; 

Eager, fhecries, ** Why ftays he yet afar ; 

«¢ Sure, crouds of captives clog the conqu’ror’s car ?” 

Her ladies anfwer’d, (whilft herfelf with thought 

Concurrent, quick the foothing anfwer caught) 

«¢ Have they not fped? Do they not part the fpoil ? 

<¢ And Hebrew damfels crown the victor’s toil ? 

‘¢ Great SisERA’s worth will claim the nobleft fhare, 

“¢ The choiceft treafures that attend the war ; 

¢¢ Shall not his neck embroider’d vefts adorn, 

<¢ Robes richly wrought, by chiefs triumphant worn? 
Such be, O Lord, of all thy foes the fate, 

Let fuch revenge rebellious deeds await ! 

But may the people that adore thy name, 

Enlarge their conquefts, and extend their fame 5 

Be tike the fun at his meridian height, 


Strong as his rays, and glorious as his light. 


DEVANUS.. 
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ie OE. Be de Ben Backs 
To VETULIA a JILT. 


3 IS true, Vetutta, onceI held you fair, 
Admir’d your wit, and prais’d your fhape and air: 
Then was your May of youth, a lovely bloom, 
When you, vain maid, believ’d no froft would come. 
By heav’ns! I lov’d you then: till wanton pride 
Defpoil’d your fenfe, and ev’ry charm befide ; 
Till affectation feiz’d your fwelling heart, 
And taught you to allure each coxcomb-fmart, 
Then in your zenith, like a pert coquette, 
You fought the incenfe of each rhyming wit. 
Such was your pride, fo cruel and fo vain, 
You thought each fop was fetter’d in your chain. 
Conqueft alone, no friendfhip, was your boatt, 
Your ruling pride was to be hail’d a toaft. 
Paffion and love were much beneath your youth ; 
Toafts fcorn a vulgar conftancy and truth. 
‘My honeft foul fuch airs and arts difdain’d ; 
Hence I my peace and liberty regain’d. 
Reafon at length defy’d the treach’rous {fmile, 
Where beauty only ftudy’d to beguile. 
Such charms illufive feem’d to reafon’s eye, 
Like Iris pictur’d in a watry fky: 
Fops too of courfe forfook a waining toaft ; 
They know no charm, when novelty is loft: 
Thofe birds of paflage ftay but with the fun, 
At moft a fummer, and the flight is gone. 
Now then forlorn, you feek the gloomy grove, 
And rail at man, and falfe defigning love. 
The f{weet-briar thus, when firft in fpring it blows, 
Bears a faint flow’r, the femblance of a rofe; 


Yet 
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Yet foon it drops ; how foon, alas! ’tis founds 
None can approach the plant without a wound : 
Hence (tho’ ‘tis fweet and boafts a lovely green) 
Yet as a bramble in the hedge ’tis feen. 

In this, VETULIA, view your own fad fate, 
And learn the reafon of your willow’d ftate ; 
Your rofe is gone: expos’d at length to fcorn, 
Men fee thee, as thou art a very thorn. 








Feb. 2.2. TWICKENHAM: 


HUMANI CORPORIS TOPOGRAPHIA. 


Xtera vifendi ftudio, dum lauta juventus 
Proruit a laribus, portufque et litora ftipans 

Ardet abire fuga, dulcefque exquirere terras ; 
Intera, tune Te dedignere, viator, 
Luftrare, & mecum per membra domefticus erres. 

Nec tamen hoc preceps tentes iter omine levo, 
Non prius obteéte venerando limine mentis 
Rite falutato. Cerebri procul illa illa receflu 
Sceptra tenens fedet, & fubjectos temperat artus. 
Prima tibi, fimul his in lucem emerferis umbris, 
Apparet patula, perfricta Audacia, Fronte, 
Exultans criftata. Viden’, fixo omnia circum 
Vulnerat obtutu, contraque immobilis heret, 
fErato duri fidens munimine vifus. 
Inde Supercilii ventofa Superbia clivo 
Infidet ; in rugam vultus hic Faftus opacos 
Afperat, & torvo fubtus defpectat ocello. 
Defuper hinc fufi in Malam monftrantur utramque 
Ridentes Campi: fic illos nomine dicas. 
Letior hic rerum facies; hic Rifus amznum 
Lafcivit, mollique genas finuamine crifpat. 
Nec tamen hos femper tractus tam clara ferenat 
‘Temperies:; Mzror non his incognitus oris 
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Flumine turgentes falfo irritavit ocellos, 
Tabentefque genas ; dextramque armante dolore, 
Infano laceros ah! difcidit ungue Capillos. 
Vicinis adeo contermina gaudia curis! 

Hos inter medius furgente cacumine campos 
Procurrens excrefcit apex, cui nomina Nafo 
Mortales pofuere. Sales, lepidique Cachinni 
Summa tenent; necnon acri Diéteria lufu 
Obfedere apicem, circumque in vertice pendent. 
Nec nunquam, furiis fuccenfa atque afpera tactu, 
Culmen habet gravis Ira, jugifque infedit iniquis. 

Exin, mellifluo Pallas que neftare Labra 
Imbuit ; eloquii per que ftillare medulla, 
Fufaque Cecropiz delabi fuada loquele. 

At vero, interiora cavi prope Gutturis antra, 
Luxuries laqueato habitat regina Palato. 
Nec procul Invidiam virofi oftendere Dentes. 

Ardua deferimus Capitis, prarutaque Menti. 
Incipit ex illo Cervix durata fragofam 
Pandere convallem. ‘Tuque hic, afperima Virtus, 
Indomita obniti que fueta & fiftere contra, 
Scilicet inconcuffa fedes ; arrectaque femper 
Colla rigent. At te ne qua fiducia Major 
Obfirmet, quanquam auxilio vigor ille Lacerti 
Juxta adfit ; quanquam moles nodofa tororum 
Denfet utrinque Humeros, ac luxuriantia Terga 
Herculez folident, & mafcula pectora, vires. 

Perge dehinc, qua te tenuis per Brachia ducit 
Semita declivis: flexo recubare videbis 
Segnitiem Cubito ; longe at Contemptus ad imos 
Excurrit digitos, fummoque in Pollice fidit. 
Quondam etiam furace levem prurigine Dextrm 
Tentat Avaritia, et dirum Cacoethes habendi, 

Illuc trajecifie juvat, qua motibus ufque 
Vitalem trepidans Pulmo alternantibus auram 
Exceptat redditque, & pando Vifcera cofte 
Circuitu cobibent. Hanc tu Clementia, fedem, 
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Alma tenes, hinc tu fufpiria fufpiranti 

Conjungis, noftroque doles perculfa dolore. 

Quod te cunque intus miferantem incommoda noftra 
Pectus habet, qua tu fingultibus ilia pulfas 
Cunque gemens, falve O focii tenera incola cordis ! 
Jamque vale! invitos alio nunc tendere curfus 
Ultra pofcit iter. Jamque inferiora fequenti 

Ttur ad at fedes pudor ore averfus honefto 

Has pretervehitur, caftufque refugit Apollo, 

Et terram altricem fevi execratur Amoris. 

Proxima deinde tenet triftis loca (quippe fequaces 

Sortito excipiunt Cythereia gaudia luctus) 

Ifte Dolor, fupplex qui crimina plorat ad aras, 

Genua regens, crebroque docens lentefcere flexu. 
Cernis, mzfta pio ut mifcens fufpiria fletu 

Aut clauftris monachum, aut horrenti fternitur antro! 
En pietas, en vota, preces, caloque potiri 

Ardentes gemitus, pallor, lacrymaque decore, 

Gratior & macro veniens in corpore virtus! 

Inde viz {patio extremo, metamque fub ipfam, 
Surarum emenfus preceps iter, afpice tandem 
Immiflamque Fugam Pedibus, volucremque Vigorem, 
Nec tamen hic*talos eadem fimul incitat omnes 
Vivida vis curfus. I, vertice Pyrenzo : 
Defpicias late, & dextra lavaque retorquens 
Lumina, diverfos crurum mirabere lapfus. 

Hinc piger Hifpanus torva virtute fuperbos 
Molitur greffus: illinc levis infita planta 
Lubrica mobilitas agiles rapit impigra paflus 
Gallorum; queis tota pedes fubfedit ad imos 
Virtus, five fuga, five exercenda choreis. 
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